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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  of  the  following  Pages  having  con- 
fidered  the  MSS.  Fac  Similia,  &c.  afcribed  to 
Shakefpeare,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Ireland, 
fubmits  to  the  public  his  arguments  to  fpeak 
for  themfelves,  declining  all  pompous  difplay  of 
name,  as  he  has  no  fame  to  add  to,  and  af- 
fured  that  none  can  be  founded  on  a mere  con- 
trove  rfy. 


Middle  Temple, 


VORTIGERN,  &c 


UNDER  CONSIDERATION. 


When  a Play,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  im- 
mortal Shakefpeare,  the  Poet  of  Nature y (as  ftiled  by 
' Dr.  Johnfon)  is  announced  for  a fpeedy  reprefen- 
tation,  it  is  natural  that  every  one’s  curiofity  fhould 
be  excited,  and  impartial  perfons  muft  certainly 
wifli  that  that  curiofity  may  not  .be  difappointed. 
The  prefent  dearth  of  Dramatic  Entertainments 
renders  me,  I own,  anxious  that  the  Piece  may  be 
legitmate,  and  for  this  reafon  I have  been  confider- 
ing  within  myfelf  all  the  probabilities : for  though 
fome  have  poftively  afTerted,  from  conjebfure,  that 
the  Play  is  not  he  produdion  of  the  immortal 
Bard,  yet  I would  not  from  conje5iiire  infill  that  it 
was — only  that  it  may — 

Firft  of  all,  let  us  confidcr  the  charadler  of 
Shakefpeare,  Plis  Biographers  agree  that  he  was 

A the 
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the  leafli  ambitious  of  all  poets,  and  fo  very  indif- 
ferent about  his  future  fame,  that  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  any  corre6lions,  and,  derided 
as  it  may  be,  the  performers  did  take  liberties 
with  his  pieces ; and  where  is  the  wonder — do 
they  not  take  liberties  now  ? That  his  MSS.  were 
always  in  a fcattered  fliate  is  likewife  proved  from 
an  account  that  two  large  chefts  filled  with  Shake- 
fpeare’s  loofe  papers,  were  in  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  baker  in  Warwick,  who  married  one  of  our 
Poet’s  defcendants,  and  which  were  carelefsly  thrown 
about  as  garret  lumber  and  litter,  to  the  particular 
knowledge  of  Sir  William  Bifhop.  This  carelelT- 
nefs  in  our  Author  renders  it  very  ^rohahk'^^x.  he 
had  written  many  Plays  which  were  never  aded  ; 
laid  afide,  perhaps,  for  a future  opportunity  and 
corre6tions.  What  particularly  flrikes  me  that 
VoRTiGERN  may  be  original,  is,  the  fubjedt  of  the 
Play,  and  the  MSS.  with  which  it  is  attended. 
The  chief  reafon  which  led  Pope  to  doubt  that  the 
Play  of  Edward  the  Third,  found  by  Theobald,  was 
really  written  by  Shakefpeare,  was  its  being  unac- 
companied with  any  other  papers  or  notes,  and 
particularly  the  want  of  his  name  ; for  it  was  the 
ancient  cuftom  for  authors  to  fubfcribe  their 
names,  inftead  of  faying  (according  to  the  modern 
falhion)  Finis,  or  The  End,'  This  circumftance 
(though  laughed  at  by  the  ignorant)  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  MSS.  in  the  pofiTefiion  of  Mr.  Ire- 
land. 


( s ) 

land.  Theobald  had  no  other  probates  than  the 
and  Jlile^  which  were  confequently  difbelieved 
by  Mr.  Pope,  the  letter  being  alfo  deemed  im 
perfed. 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  the  hand-writing, 
which  I think  beyond  the  power  of  the  mod  in- 
genious forger  to  have  preferved,  and  the  lignature 
of  the  name  appears  exadly  fimilar  to  the  Fac 
Simile  of  Shakefpeare^s  hand-writing,  given  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1789,  which  I had 
previoufly  examined. 

The  fubjed,  how^ever,  is  one  great  point  to  be 
confidered.  Shakefpeare,  we  find,  was  partial  to  the 
Hiftory  of  England,  and  feemed  inclined  to  drama- 
tize every  part  which  would  admit  it — true — Vor- 
tigern  is  a charader  very  little  noticed  by  Hifto- 
rians ; but  though  our  Poet’s  learning  in  Greek  and 
Latin  is  difputed,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was 
well  verfed  in  the  mod  fecret  parts  of  Hidory,  and 
notwithdanding  the  felf-fufficiency  of  fome  modern 
Dramatids,  none  but  a Shakefpeare  could  produce  a 
Play  fit  for  the  Stage^ori  fo  confined  a fubjed  ; be- 
fides,  I think  it  very  likely  that  any  man  who 
attempted  an  impofition,  would  have  chofen  a 
more  extenfive  field.  Neither  do  I think  it  pro- 
bable that  any  man  who  had  ability  enough  to 
write  like  Shakefpeare,  would  transfer  the  fame  to 
A 2 his 
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hh  manes — fure,  when  fuch  authors  are  much 
wanting,  he  would  tiumph — avowedly  in  his  ge- 
nius— nor  Fun  the  hazard  of  being  called  an  impof- 
tovy  when  he  might  attain  the  honourable  appella- 
tion of  a SECOND  Shakespeare.  Ambition  is  no 
where  more  confpicuous  than  among  writers,  who 
have  frequently  prefered  fame  to  emolument. 

But  what  impreffed  me  moft  of  all  with  a notion 
that  the  Play  maybe  original,  were  pitiful  allu- 
fions  and  mean  paragraphs  made  ufe  of  to  defeat  its 
appearance  : thefe  }ead  me  to  imagine  that  Jome  are 
afraid  the  Play  of  Vortigern,  efpecially  as  it  is 
to  be  fucceeded'by  another  afcribed  to  Shakefpeare, 
may  probably  corred  the  prefent  vitiated  Bate  of 
the  Drama,  and  that  their  flimfey  produdions  will 
not  be  able  to  withBand  fo  formidable  an  oppo- 
fition.  Thefe  certainly  are  natural  conclufions  to 
draw,  when  we  find  one  already  has  Bood  up  as  an 
oracle  to  foretel  its  fate,  and  damn  the  piece  before  it 
is  played.  But  fliould  not  Vortigern  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  public  for  their  opinion  ? why  be  judged 
by  an  individual  ? Why  fall  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  a SECRET  tribunal?  and  be  denied  what  is 
our  country’s  boaB,  a candid,  open  Trial  ! 
Thefe  fentiments,  I confefs,  arife  from  perufing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Boaden  to  George  Steevens,  Efq. 
on  the  fubjed  of  thefe  MSS.  wherein  he  pretends 
to  refped  the  name  of  Shakefpeare,  and  yet  in- 

fults 
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fults  the  Poet,  by  infinuating  that  any  one  can 
imitate  him — I*  fay,  any  one,  when  he  gives  him- 
felf  as  one  example — but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
Let  any  impartial  perfon  look  over  Mr.  Boaden's 
pages,  and  he  miifh  certainly  think  him  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  bufmefs,  when  he  cannot  treat 
it  in  any  degree  coolly,  and  what  renders  his  w^armth 
more  ridiculous,  is,  that  it  proceeds  chiefly  from 
conje5hire — he  thinks — and  then  insists — the  few 
arguments  which  he  makes  ufe  of,  unfortunately 
are  grounded  upon  error,  which  I (hall,  in  thp 
courfe  of  thefe  remarks,  take  the  liberty  of  point- 
ing out,  and  confequently  prove  that  the  MSS.  in 
queftion  ?nay  be  the  prod  unions  of  our  immortal 
Bard. 

In  refped  to  Mr.  Ireland’s  preface,  I am  filent ; 
alTured  that  even  that  gentleman  muft  fay  a great 
deal  from  conje5lure,  and,  I think,  whatever  he 
publilhes  from  himfelf  fliould  by  no  means  affedt 
the  papers  in  queftion. 

Mr.  Boaden  thinks  proper  to  remind  us  of  the 
forgeries  of  the  ingenious  Chatterton  ; I mean,  (for 
I would  by  no  means  alter  the  elegant  phrafeology 
ofMr.  B.)  the  PRODIGIOUS  Chatterton,  but  there 
is  a great  difference  in  the  manner  wherein  the  pa- 
pers fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  that  youth  and  the 
MSS.  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr.  Ireland  were  offered 


to 
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to  public  view ; the  former  were  difcovered  hy  de- 
grees y but  here  is  a difcovery  of  a number  of  pa- 
pers at  once — a number,  which  I think  no  impoftor 
could  contrive  and  execute  during  his  whole  life — 
if  he  could,  he  muft  be  indeed  a giant  to  the 
prodigious  C\\MtxX.on, 


THE  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Boaden  has  attacked  the  Orthography  of 
thofe  papers,  though  we  are  told  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  that  in  the  Englifh,  the  orthography  has 
been  more  vague  and  unafcertained  than  in  any 
other  language.  Every  author,  and  almoft 
every  printer,  had  his  particular  fyftem ; they 
not  only  differed  from  one  another,  but  there 
were  fcarce  any  that  confifted  with  himfelf ; the 
“ fame  word  frequently  appeared  with  two  or 
‘‘  three  different  faces  in  the  fame  page,  not  to  fay 
“ line.”  Former  ages  were  remarkable  for  a pau- 
city and  multiplicity  of  letters ; the  latter  pre- 
vailed in  Shakefpeare’s  days,  as  the  genuine  letters 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 
&c.  prove.  The  fpecimen  which  Mr.  Boaden 
gives  us  of  Spencer’s  orthography,  is  rather  curi- 
lious,  as  it  exhibits  a great  deal  of  modern  tafle : 


So 
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« So  well  hee  woo’d  her,  and  fo  well  he  wrought  her. 

With  faire  entreety  and  fweet  blandifliment 
“ That  at  the  length  unto  a bay  he  brought  her, 

“ So  as  fhee  to  his  fpeeches  was  content 
**  To  lend  an  ear  and  foftly  to  relent.” 

Who  would  fuppofe  from  this  example  given 
without  feledion,  as  it  occurred  upon  opening  the 
volume,  that  Spencer  was  (as  Mr.  Boaden  de- 
fcribes  him)  unufually  lax  in  orthography,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  ftanza  compelled  him 
to  frequent  innovations  to  produce,  what  to  the 
eye  at  leaft,  fhould  look  like  the  termination  of 
rhymes.’’  I prefume  much  better  rhyme  than 
the  above  could  not  be  found  in  t^ie  Poet  Laurears 
Odes ; and  if  that  be  a true  example  of  the  ancient 
fpelling,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  it 
and  the  modern.  How  is  it  poffible  to  judge  whe- 
ther^ or  no  thefe  manufcripts  were  the  produdion 
of  Shakcfpe^e  by  the  orthography,  when  it  is  well 
knowm,  that  Shakefpeare  varied  in  fpelling  his  own 
name  f 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  mou;  eminent  Antiqua- 
rians, that  the  ancient  orthography  of  manujeript 
confided  in  more  letters  than  that  of  the  printed 
books  of  the  fame  time,  and  the  reafon  given  for 
this  opinion  is  very  natural ; in  -writing  they  made 
ufe  of  a fuperfluous  number  of  letters  from  habit ; 
nay,  fome  go  fo  far,  as  to  think,  from  a defire  of 
being  very  plain,  and  to  prevent  mifiakes  • though 

among 
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among  us,  unaccuftomed  to  thofe  feeming  long 
words,  it  would  no  doubt  caufe  much  mifunder- 
ftanding  and  confufion  ; but  in  printing  this  was 
inconvenient ; they  were  obliged  to  abridge  the  let-' 
ters,  and  by  gradually  diminifliing  them,  ortho- 
graphy was  reduced  to  the  prefent  Hate.  Thefe 
arguments  are  founded  by  comparing  genuine 
MSS.  'of  old  times  with  print  of  the  fame  date, 
whereby  that  difference  now  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Boaden  was  feen  before — this  therefore  is  no  new 
difcovery,  and  the  cavillers,  (for  I prefume  there 
are  more  than  one,  as  more  than  one  muft  fuffer 
confiderably  from  the  reftoration  of  fenfe  to  the 
Drama)  muft  compare  thefe  manufcripts  with 
others  known  to  be  genuine,  before  they  condemn 
the  orthography.  Had  the  fpelling  been  fimilar 
to  the  firft  printed  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  there 
had  been  greater  caufe  for  fufpicion. 

AUTOGRAPH,  PAPER,  &'c. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Autograph  and  Pa- 
per belonging  to  thefe  MSS.  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  originality — they  have  been  examined  by 
the  firft  artifts,  who  coincide  in  this  opinion.  To 
obviate  this,  Mr.  B.  infinuates,  how  eafy  it  is  to 
procure  paper  of  this  age,  and  imitate  feals  and 
autographs ; but  I think  this  cannot  be  done 
' with 


( II  ; 


with  all  the  facility  which  he  imagines-i-therc 
muft  be  a combination  to  effedf  fo  much  and 
and  greater  genius’s  than  I think  the  prefent  age 
can  produce,  to  fuggeft  all  thofe  little  domeftic 
occurrences,  which  though  trifling  in  themfelves, 
are  great  confirmations  of  the  originality  of  thofe 
papers.  Where  is  that  fociety  of  men,  with  all 
their  boafled  abilities  and  profeffed  powers  of  imi- 
tation, that  could  undertake  the  talk  ; and  if  it  was 
poflible  to  execute  fo  great  an  impofture,  where  is 
the  reward  for  fo  much  pains  and*  trouble  ? Men 
poflefled  of  but  moderate  abilities  would  not,  I pre- 
fume,  wifh  to  facrijice  them — if  the  originality  of  the 
paper  is  proved  by  the  water-marks,  &c.  &c.  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  autographs,  fcals,  &c.  are 
equally  original.  To  be  too  credulous,  I own  is 
weaknefs ; but  to  be  incredulous  where  there  are 
fome  very  great  appearances  of  truth,  may  well 
juftify  our  calling  the  prefent  the  Age  of  Infidelity, 

The  uniformity  which  may  be  feen  in  all  thefe 
papers  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Shakefpeare, 
fhows  the  improbability  of  their  being  a fabrication  ; 
for  though  we  fometimes  fee  the  difference  of  the 
author’s  pens,  and  thofe  variations  which  the  fe- 
veral  periods  of  writing  muft  occafion,  ftill  it  is 
apparently  the  writing  of  one  hand — if  a forgery, 
it  muft  therefore  have  been  the  work  of  one  man, 
and  what  immenfe  labour  muft  it  have  coft  !< 
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Here  I mufl:  take  notice  of  Mr.  Boaden^s  iilfinua- 
tions,  ‘‘  Mr.  Ireland  is  not  an  Incurious  man — he 
draws,  he  engraves,  he  has  a tafte  for  the  black 
letter;’*  and  again — He  might  have  been 
more  circumfped  and  rendered  detedion  lefs 
“ eafy.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  eagernefs  to 
“ execute  what  he  had  once  planned,  narrowed 

“ his  enquiries,  &c. ” Surely  Mr.  Steevens, 

whofe  goodnefs  of  heart  is  equal  to  his  fenfe  and 
judgment,  mull  feel  himfelf  hurt  in  being  ad- 
drefled  to,  by  a writer  who  wantonly  attacks  ano- 
ther’s charader.  Is  Mr.  Ireland,  becaufe  he  is 
verfed  in  antiquities,  becaufe  he  has  a tafte  and 
abilities,  to  be  accufed  of  the  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing ? Be  the  papers  genuine  or  not,  his  intention, 
I am  fure,  is  good;  and  if  they  are  not  genuine, 
he  muft  have  been  deceived  himfelf.  Had  thefe 
, papers  fallen  into  the  pofleflion  of  a man  without 
tafie^  they  might  ftill  have  been  in  obfeurity ; or  had 
the  owner  entertained  bad  intentions,  they  might, 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  fome,  have  been  fupprefled. 
For  my  part,  I am  inclined  to  think  the  more 
favourably  of  the  MSS.  (ince  efpoufed  by  a gen- 
tleman of  tafte  and  knowledge. 
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MS.  OF  KING  LEAR. 

Because  this  MS.  does  not  agree  with  the 
printed  copies,  it  is  therefore  difbelieved  by  Mr. 
Boaden  to  be  a copy  written  by  Shakefpeare  ; but 
I muft  agree  with  Mr.  Ireland,  in  thinking  this  a 
very  ftrong  argument  in  its  favour : in  this  copy 
the  author  feems  to  have  committed  his  ideas  to 
paper  with  rapidity ; his  pen  endeavours  to  keep 
pace  with  his  thoughts,  and  all  the  errata  are  addi- 
tional proofs  of  authenticity.  Shakefpeare,  who 
wrote  fo  much,  muft  certainly  have  written  in 
hajie^  and  very  likely  authorifed  his  friends  to 
make  corredions.  The  want  of  meafurey  which 
Mr.  Boaden  takes  notice  of,  is  no  argument 
againftit.  Dr.  Johnfton’s  Tragedy  of  Irene,  was 
written  at  firft  like  profe.  A Poet  of  Nature 
writes  harmony  at  once ; he  goes  by  his  eary  and 
does  not  reckon  the  lines  on  his  fingers.  The 
very  quotations  which  Mr.  Boaden  makes  from 
this  MS.  and  compares  with  the  printed  copy, 
difcover,  in  my  opinion,  the  genuine  work  of  the 
Poet.  A fabricator,  for  fear  of  detedlion,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  too  corre<ft.  Mr.  B. 
to  (how  his  capability  of  judging,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing wife  remarks  on  thefe  lines  ; 

B 2 
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And,  uith  Adam-like  nakednefs  outface 
“ The  wind  and  perfecution  of  the  fky.’* 

If  this  be  meant  for  metre,  it  is  diffonancc  ; if 
it  be  given  as  an  improved  reading,  it  is  folly  ; 
when  Adam  was  naked,  the  elements  were  yet 
unagitated,  and  when  Creation  was  puniflied 
for  his  tranfgreflfion,  Adam  was  no  longer  na- 

ked 

How  admirably  argued  this  1 but,  pray,  is  an 
epithet  to  be  ftretched  to  a whole  fentence  ? — 
The  application  is  to  nakednefs  only  ; it  is  not  the 

zvind  arid  perfecution  of  the  Jky  were  like  Adam 

As  to  the  dilTonance  of  the  line,  we  may  find 
others  elfewhere  equally  as  bad ; the  beft  judges 
of  verfification  have  made  fome  deviations.  Even 
Mr.  Boaden  himfelf,  who  is  fuch  an  advocate  for 
lines  metrically  fmooth,  and  who  tells  us,  So  nice 
and  curious  is  Dramatic  Poetry,  that  fomething 
“ is  derived  from  the  collocation  of  founds,  inde- 
“ pendent  both  of  juftnefs  in  the  fenfe  and  metri- 
“ cal  exa^lnefs  in  the  numbers.  The  fenfe  with- 
out  this  garb  is  not  poetry,  be  it  ever  fo  preg- 
nant,  and  though  the  fyllables  fhould  fcan  with 
“ the  utmofl  corrednefs,  the  requifite  number 
would  never  conflitute  poetry  unlefs  they  had 
the  glowing  didion  which  refults  from  the  hap- 
pieft  choice  of  words  in  the  fweetefh  confonancy 
of  numbers ” Who  that  perufes  the  laft  dra- 

matic 
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matic  produ(Elion  of  this  competent  ]udg^  could  fup- 
pofe  his  knowledge  fo  extenfive  ? Where  is  the 
glowing  di5fion  in  the  following  lines,  offered  as 
metrey  of  a letter,  read  three  times  in  the  conrfe  of 
three  a^s  ^ 

**  To  Ratibor. 

**  All  is  accompliflied. 

The  deadly  mixture  is,  by  your  command, 

“ Infufed,  and  Ida  adminifters  the  draught.” 

Secret  Tribunal. 

Where  is  alfo  the  happy  choice  of  words,  and 
fweet  confonancy  of  numbers  in  the  following — 
another  extrad  from  the  fame  ? 


**  Health  and  lengthened  happinefs  of  life, 

“ Attend  my  much  rever’d  and  valu’d  friends.  ' 

**  We  feel  this  honour  fenfibly,  my  lord, 

“ May  we  indulge  a hope,  your  aunt  recovers  ? 


From  a perufal  of  this  author’s  works,  may  we 
indulge  a hope  he’ll  write’  like  Shakespeare  ? 

poJJ'umus  <videre  nojira  malaj 
Alii  fitnul  delinquunt  cenfores  fumus. 

Though  our  own  faults  we  never  can  defcry, 

We  fee  another’s  with  the  quickefl  eye.” 

As  to  when  King  Lear  was  written,  the  moft 
, knowing  of  all  Shakefpeare’s  expofitors  can  never 
afcertain  the  exa<fl  period  ^ it  might  have  been 

written 
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written  many  years  previous  to  reprefentation,  and 
the  time  of  reprefentation  can  only  be  conjedured 
from  circumftances.  In  fpite  therefore,  of  Mr. 
Boaden’s  examination,  thefe  manufcripts  of  Khg 
Leary  Hamlet , &c.  may  be  genuine. 


OUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  LETTER 


T O 

S HA  KES  PEA  RE. 

To  commit  forgeries  of  Shakefpeare,  it  cer- 
tainly was  nor  neceffary  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
^een  Elizaheth^s  writing,  &c.  but  this  letter  which 
is  given  as  a further  teftimony  of  the  others  being 
genuine,  has  been  it  feems,  the  moft  objedlion- 
able,  and  the  only  place  where  Mr.  Boaden  feems 
to  argue,  is  here ; but,  as  I have  before  hinted, 
he  errs  in  his  arguments. 


In 
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In  this  letter  our  Poet  (then  an  Ador)  is  invited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  amufe  the  Court  at 
Hampton,  during  the  holydays,  particularly  as 
Lx)rd  Leicefter  was  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Boaden  is  fatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  lateft  period  in  which  his  Lordlhip  could  at- 
tend to  fuch  entertainments  was  in  1585,  at  which 
time  Shakefpeare  was  only  21  years  of  age. 


I will  for  a while  fuppofe  this  affertion  to  be  juft, 
for  the  fake  of  fhewing,  that  even  then,  Shake- 
fpeare muft  have  been  a celebrated  charader, 
when  according  to  Aubrey  the  Antiquarian,  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  an  Actor  about  18. — 
Thus  it  is  recorded  : 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR’s  father  was  a 
butcher ; and  I have  been  told  heretofore,  by 
‘‘  fome  of  the  neighbours,  'that  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  exercifed  his  father’s  trade  ; but  when 
he  killed  a calfe,  he  could  do  it  in  a high  Jlile, 
and  make  a fpeech.  This  William  being  in- 
‘‘  dined  naturally  to  poetry  and  ading,  come  to 
London  ; I guefs  about  18,  and  was  an  ador  at 
one  of  the  playhoufes,  and  did  ad  exceeding 

• well. 
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well.  He  began  early  to  make  effays  in  * Dra- 
matique  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
“ lowe ; and  his  playes  took  well.  He  was  a 
handfome  well-  fhaped  man,  very  good  com- 
pany,  and  of  a very  ready,  and  pleafant,  and 
fmooth  wit.” 

If  Shakefpeare  commenced  ador  about  eighteen, 
and  began  early  to  .make  Effays  in  Dramatic 
Poetry,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  acquired 
celebrity  before  he  was  twenty*one,  particularly  as 
that  time  was  very  low.  If  the  invitation  had  then 
been  fent  in  1585,  where  is  the  wonder? — Abili- 
ties like  Shakefpeare’s,  could  never  have  been  three 
years  latent,  efpecially  as  the  Englilh*  Drama  was 
then  in  a very  humble  ftate  : but  though  Mr. 
Boaden  affirms  that  his  jLordlhip  could  not  attend 
to  fuch  holiday  fooleries  after  the  above  year,  I am 
of  opinion  he  might,  efpecially  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  agreeable  to  the  hiftory  of  this 
Nobleman, 

After  the  Earl’s  inglorious  campaign,  when  he 
went  over  to  Holland  at  the  head  of  the  Englifli 

♦ It  appears  from  this’,  that  a diftin6lion  was  made  between 
dramatic  and  other  Poetry.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore,'  but 
Shakefpeare  produced  Plays  before  his  Poem  of  Venus  and 
Adonis.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Companion  to  the  Piayhoufe> 
that  he  commenced  Author  without  a Patron. 
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auxiliaries,  having  committed  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  figned  an 
adl  of  reftridtion,  whereby  he  referved  to  himfelf 
the  authority  over  all  the  Governors  of  cities,  pro- 
vinces, and  forts,  and  took  from  the  Council  of 
State  feveral  branches  of  its  jurifdidlion,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1586,  and  according  to 
Camden,  received  extraordinary  favour”  from 
the  Queen.  As  he  did  not  fet  out  for  Holland 
again  till  June  1587,  he  might  in  this  interval 
have  feen  Shakefpeare  very  often  perform.  His 
abfence  now  was  only  for  jive  months,  for  he  re- 
turned to  England  the  November  following, 
when  Lord  Buckhurll  brought  a ftrong  accufation 
againft  him  at  the  Council  Board,  on  account  of 
his  mifmanagement  in  the  Low  Countries ; and 
here  again  he  received  extraordinary  favour” 
from  the  Queen,  by  being  openly  protected  by 
her.  At  this  period  he  might  alfo  have  feen 
Shakefpeare. 

The  Earl  when  made  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
army  aflembled  at  Tilbury,  had  no  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  military  abilities,  the  Spanifli  ar- 
mada being  defeated  and  difperfed,  of  courfe  he 
was  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
he  did,  for  we  find  in  Auguft  1588,  he  repaired 
to  his  cafile  at  Kenelworth  (which  he  became  pof- 
fefied  of  through  the  liberality  of  the  Queen),  and 
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no  doubt  this  was  the  time,  when,  according  to 
Camden,  he  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Court  feventeen  days  with  all  the  varieties  and 
magnificence  both  of  feafting  and  (liews,  in 
which  time  he  fpent  320  hogflieads  of  ordinary 
beer.”  As  the  Queen  received  entertainments 
from  the  Earl,  fhe  no  doubt  gave  fome,  and  in  all 
probability  invited  Shakefpeare  to  amufe  her  fa- 
vourite with  Jbews ; and  why  fhould  it  be  deemed 
impoflible,  that  ibis  invitation  from  the  Queen  to 
Shakefpeare  was  fent  at  this  time,  when  our  Bard 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  ? The  EarFs 
death  was  fudden,  (for  which  reafon  it  w'as  at- 
tended with  fome  fufpicion  of  poifon)  therefore  he 
might  have  feen  Shakefpeare  play  a very  fhort  time 
before  his  death. 

This  letter  being  addreffed  to  Shakefpeare  at  the 
Globe  by  Thames,  it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Boaden 
that  the  was  not  in  exiftence  till  1596 — he 
mentions  the  Water  Poet  as  his  authority,  but  does 
not  give  us  the  words.  I wifh  he  had,  for  I fhould 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  fome  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Taylor.  He  bids  us  see  his  works,  it 
is  true  i but  there  are  few  can  tell  w^ere.  He 
alfo  refers  us  to  the  contrad  between  Henslowe 
and  Peter  Streete,  to  build  a Playhoufe  in  the 
year  1599,  exadly  fimilar  to  that  newly  evened 

Theatre,  called  the  Globe  on  the  Bank. 1 dare 

fay 
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fay  Drury-Lane  will  be  called  a new  Theatre 
thefe  twenty  years  to  come.  But  if  the  new  Globe 
was  not  ere(5led  till  1596,  might  not  there  have 
been  an  old  Globe  in  1585  ? — We  read  that  “ In 
1603,  a licence  was  granted  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
by  King  James  I.  to  Shakefpeare,  together  with 
Fletcher,  Philips,  Hemmings,  Condel,  Burbage, 
&c.  authorizing  them  to  adl  plays,  not  only  at 
their  usual  houfe,  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankfide, 
Southwark,  but  in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom.” From  the  word  usual,  Shakefpeare  mud 
certainly  have  been  accujiomed  to  this  place.  It  was 
from  this  licence,  that  the  performers  were  firfl:  of 
all  called  His  Majejifs  Servants  ; for  we  read  alfo, 
that  long  before  thisy  they  were  called  the  Servants  of  ' 
the  Lord  Chamberlain, — When  Shakefpeare  com- 
menced author,  (and  according  to  Aubrey,  he 
was  author  of  Dramatique  Poetry  at  a very  early  age) 
there  were  ten  Theatres  open — fix  that  were  ftiled 
public  Theatres,  and  four  private  houfes ; and  is 
it  not  natural  to  fuppofe  the  Globe  was  one,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  is  faid,  that  “ mod,  if  not  all  of 
“ Shakefpeare’s  Plays  were  performed  at  the 
Globe,  which  was  an  hexagonal  building, 
partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly  covered 
with  reeds.  Flere  they  performed  by  daylight,' 
and  by  candlelight  at  Blackeriars,  which  was 
a private  Playhoufe.” 
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‘ That  there  was  fome  kind  of  a Theatre  in  South- 
wark, (when  Shakefpeare  commenced  adlor)  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  few  anecdotes  we  have  of  Ben 
Jonfon,  who  went  on  the  ftage  at  the  fame  iimCy 
and  performed  at  a Theatre  in  Southwark.  But 
why  was  this  new  building  called  the  Globe  ? — A 
Globe,  I underftand  to  be  a round  body,  having 
every  part  of  its  furface  equally  difliant  from 
the  centre — an  hexagonal  edifice  could  not  with 
much  propriety  derive  this  name  from  its  form, 
and  I doubt  if  it  was  a regular  hexagon.  The  The- 
atre in  Shoreditch  was  called  the  Curtain,  a name 
evidently  derived  from  the  Btage,  and  as  the  Stage 
is  an  epitome  of  the  Great  Globe  itfelf it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  Shakefpeare  fliould  make 
it  the  general  appellation  of  whatever  Theatre  he 
was  concerned  in  : — whether  on  the  Bankside  or- 
Blackfriars,  He  himfelf  faid 

“ All  the  World’s  a Stage,” 

and  would  confequently  reprefen t the  Stage  a 
PVorld  in  miniature. 

But  there  is  another  conjedlure.  The  Play- 
houfes  in  thofe  days  were,  if  not  always,  at  leaf!, 
generally  in  Gardens ; and  it  is  very  likely,  parti- 
cularly as  they  performed  in  the  day-time,  that 
there  was  home  inn,  tavern,  or  public-houfe  ad- 
joining ; which,  either  from  a fign,  (figns  being 
I very 


very  common  in  thofe  days)  or  fome  other  caufe, 
received  the  name  of  the  Globe — a name  which  be- 
longs to  feveral  taverns  to  this  prefent  day.  What 
renders  this  conjedhire  very  probable,  is,  that  the 
Rose  Theatre  mofl:  indubitably  derived  its  name 
from  a tavern  or  public  houfe — the  name  of  the 
Globe  might  therefore  originally  belong  to  fome 
inn  or  the  like  ; and  confequently  the  Theatre,  be 
fo  called,  whether  new  or  old,  and  the  company 
of  performers,  though  at  Blackfriars,  be  known 
alfo  by  the  name  of  the  Globe  Company, 

I mention  thefe  conjedures,  which  I truft  will 
be  found  as  reafonable  as  any  on  the  other  fide, — 
to  fhow  how  prefumptuous  the  alfertion — ‘‘  there 

was  no  Theatre  called  The  Globe ^ at  that  period.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S  LOVE  LETTER 

AND 

LOCK  OF  HAIR. 

If  an  original,  this  Love  Letter  is  a precious  relic, 
'and  though  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Boaden,  I think  it 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  both  the  genuine  writing 
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and  ftyle  of  our  Bard,  particularly  from  a circum- 
ftance  overlooked  by  Mr.  Boaden — the  Lock  of  Hair 
which  accompanies  it.  Wonderful  ingenuity  and  ta- 
lents muft  they  have  had  indeed,  who  could  have 
continued  and  executed  fuch  a variety  of  matter. 
The  author  (fays  Mr.  Boaden)  muft  have  been 
iixteen  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  letter  ; I 
dare  fay  it  was  produced  at  a very  early  age^ — this 
therefore  renders  it  more  valuable — but,  continues 
he,  it  is  utterly  diffimilar  from  the  only  fpecimen 
of  his  epiftolary  flyle  which  he  has  left  us’' — and 
then  refers  us  to  his  Dedications  to  South- 
ampton. It  was  the  fafliion,  I acknowledge,  to 
court  Patrons,  but  I never  underftood  they  were 
courted  and  addrefled  with  all  that  tendernefs  and 
folicitude  which  mark  the  hillet  doux  of  Cupid — 
though  he  was  injcribing  his  Lock  of  Hair  to  the 
Lady,  I would  have  doubted  the  truth,  had  he 
ufed  the  common  language  of  a Dedication. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  TO 

LORD  SOUTHAMPTON,  &c. 

Mr.  BOADEN  thinks  the  application  of  his 
Grace  to  an  Earl,  was  not  the  formulary  of  that 
time.  I am  of  opinion  thefe  ceremonies  were  fo 
extenfive,  that  they  had  no  formulary.  The  title 
of  Grace  however,  is  very  ancient,  and  it  was  for- 
merly given  to  Majefty — the  phrafe  implies  great 
goodnefs,  &c,  and  therefore  might  be  ufed  by 
Shakefpeare  as  a particular  mark  of  refpedV.  The 
addrefs,  My  Lord,  is  not  fo  very  recent  as  Mr. 
Boaden  thinks  ; in  the  Secret  Hiftory  of  ^een  Eli^ 
zaheth,  publilhed  fome  fliort  time  after  her  death, 
we  may  find  it  ufed  in  the  then  converfation. 

The  reply  to  this  Letter  from  the  Earl,  feems  to 
have  pofed  Mr.  Boaden,  as  he  leaves  it  to  the 
inveftigation  of  another.  There  is  more  modefty 
in  this  than  any  other  part  of  the  letter,  and  no 
doubt  as  it  has  puzzled  Mr.  Boaden,  but  others 
• will  find  it  equally  difficult.  Hence  it  appears, 
the  matter  requires  confideration,  and  no  man  of 
courfe,  fhould  draw  bafly  conclufions ; for  my  part 
the  evidences  are  fo  various  and  ftriking,  that  I 
confefs  myfelf  inclined  to  give  them  credit ; but 
perhaps  I am  one  of  thofe  carelefs  readers,  who, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Boaden  hints,  may  at  firfl:  view  be  taken  with 
the  amazing  plaufibility  of  the  manufcripts,  as  they 
are  cloathed  in  afafhion  of  orthography,  which  fome 
may  think  ancient,  becaufe  obfcure  ; and  genuine, 
becaufe  unufiial.  I confefs  myfelf  an  ordinary 
judge  indeed,  fuch  who  believes  the  obfcure  and 
unufual  fpelling,  an  evidence  of  originality  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centu- 
ries, more  efpecially  as  the  monofyllables  abound 
in  letters^  that  being,  as  I have  witnefled  in  old 
manufcripts,  a remarkable  ahjurdity  of  the  age. 

It  is  impoffible  for  the  profoundefl  of  all  Shake- 
fpeare’s  Expositors  to  judge  before  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Plays  in  queftion,  and  indeed  thefe 
Plays  fhould  be  feen  three  or  four  times  ere  an  ab- 
folute  opinion  be  formed.  I dare  fay,  if  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  Macbeth ^ and  totally  unknown 
to  us  (though  one  of  the  now  efteemed  produc- 
tions of  that  great  Bard)  that  the  rifing  of  the 
witches  in  the  firft  fcene  would  create  univerfaf 
laughter,  and  the  dijcerning  Critics^  out  of  refpedt 
to  Shakefpeare’s  name,  might  be  tempted  to  drive 
the  IVeird  Sijiers  off  the  Stage  ! 

As  to  the  familiarity  of  ftyle,  which  Mr.  Boaden 
obferves,  I think  it  correfponds  very  much  with 
Shakefpeare’s  epiftolary  writing— for  inftance— ' 
thofe  letters  which  he  introduces  in  his  Plays. 
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LETTER  TO  COWLEY, 

And  FAC  SIMILE  of  a Pen  Drawings  or 
SKETCH  of  SHAKESPEARE,  with  his 
Arms  and  Creji^  Two  Signatures  of  his 
Name,  &c. 

Concerning  this  letter,  whicH  is  remark- 
able for  its  accompaniments,  Mr.  Boaden  ob- 
ferves,  that  on  the  authority  of  the  firft  artifts  of 
the  country,  thefe  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  are  mo- 
dern j — this  is  very  extraordinary,  for  I have  been 
told  by  the  first  artists  like  wife,  that  they  have 
every  tell  of  antiquity.  ■ If  Mr.  Boaden  had  merv- 
tioned  the  Gentlemen’s  names  who  had  made  this 
oppofite  alfertion,  I flatter  myfelf  I could  have 
mentioned  others  equally  refpedable,  and  whofe 
opinion  in  this  refpedl,  has  confirmed  mine,  that 
the  Papers,  Letters,  Fac  Similia,  &c.  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  BEST  conje<5lures,  be  the  genuine 
work  of  the  fuppofed  authors. 

If  this  Figure  was  found  37  years  ago,  when  a 
violent  controverfy  took  place  refpeding  the  unlike- 
ncfs  of  Shakefpeare’sB«j/j,  it  might  have  led  to  fonic 
kind  of  decifion  ; for  I believe  that  matter  ever  re- 
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maincd  in  doubf,  it  being  fuppofed  there  was  no 
original  pi6ture  of  the  Poet  in  exiftence.  Now  after 
fuch  a violent  conteft,  would  it  not  be  daring 
in  any  impoftor  to  attempt  a Portrait,  or  the  out- 
lines of  this  immortal  Bard,  and  offer  it  as  his 
‘*owN  ?-— Impofture  never  undertakes  any  thing 
hazardous,  but  in  a cafe  of  abfolute  neceffity,  and 
here  it  was  by  no  means  expedient  to  add  this,  or 
even  half  of  the  multiform  things  produced — thofe 
very  articles  which  feem  the  mofl;  unaccountable, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  flrong  evidences  in  favour. 
The  works  of  an  impoftor  are  in  general  corred, 
and  correfponding  with  fads — well  known  ! 

Prefuming  that  fome  remarks  made  in  the  con- 
troverfy  above  alluded  to,  are  very  proper  to  be 
obferved  on  this  occafion,  I fhall  give  the  reader  a 
fummary — it  will  tend  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of 
fttively  fpeaking  on  fubjeds  of  doubt  and  intricacy. 
The  following  was  the  firft  letter  on  the  fubjed, 
dated  May  30,  1759. 

A doubt  of  a new  kind,  and  not  unworthy  of 
“ notice,  has  arifen  among  fome,  whether  the  old 
monumental  buft  of  Shakefpeare,  in  the  col- 
“ iegiate  church  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  War- 

* That  Shakefpeare  had  a tafte  for  drawing,  no  artift  c^n 
doubt,  who  reads  attentively  fome  padages  in  his  Plays. 
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“ wickfliire,  had  any  refemblance  of  the  Bard : 
“ but  I find  not  this  doubt  to  have  taken  date  be- 
fore  the  public  regard  fhewn  to  his  memory,  by 
“ erecting  for  him  the  curious  cenotaph  in  Wefl- 
minder  Abbey:  The  flatue  in  th^t  honorary 
monument  is  really  in  a noble  attitude,  and  ex- 
“ cites  an  awful  admiration  in  the  beholder;  the 
face  is  venerable,  and  well  expreffes  that  intenfe- 
‘‘  nefs  of  ferious  thought,  which  the  Poet  muft  be 
‘‘  fuppofed  to  have  fometimes  had. 

The  face  on  the  Stratford  monument  bears 
very  little,  if  any  refemblance,  to  that  at  Weft- 
minder;  the  air  of  it  is  indeed  fomewhat 
‘‘  thoughtful,  but  then  it  feems  to  arife  from  a 
“ chearfulnefs  of  thought,  which',  I hope,  it  will 
be  allowed  Shakefpeare  was  no  dranger  to. 
However  this  be,  as  the  faces  on  the  two  monu- 
“ ments  are  unlike  each  other,  the  admirers  of  that 
at  Wedminder  only,  will  have  it,  that  the  coun- 
‘‘  try  figure  differs  as  much  from  the  likenefs  of 
‘‘  the  original,  as  it  does  from  the  face  in  the  Ab- 
“ bey,  and  fo  far  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  its 
merit:  this  is  a derogation  I can  by  no  means 
‘‘  allow  of,  and  that  for  the  following  reafons ; 

Shakefpeare  died  at  the  age  of  53.  The 
‘‘  unanimous  tradition  is,  that  by  the  uncommon 
“ bounty  of  the  then  Earl  of  Southampton,  he 
D .2  ‘‘  was 


was  enabled  to  purchafe  an  houfe  and  land 
at  Stratford,  the  place  of  his  nativity ; to 
which  place,  after  quitting  the  * public  ftage, 
‘‘  he  retired,  and  lived  chearfully  among  his 
friends  fome  time  before  his  death.  If  we  con- 
lider  thefe  circumftances  aright,  that  Shak^- 
“ fpeare’s  difpofition  was  chearful,  and  that  he 
died  before  he  could  be  faid  to  be  an  old  man, 
‘‘  the  Stratford  figure'  is  no  improper  reprefentation 
“ of  him. 

The  exadl  time  when  the  country  monument 
was  now  erefted  is  unknown ; but,  I prefume,  it 
‘‘  was  done  by  his  executors,  or  relations,  proba- 
bly  while  his  features  were  frelh  in  every  one^s 
memory,  and  perhaps  with  the  affiftance  of  an  ori- 
ginal  picture  too.  Thefe  are  no  unreafonable  fup- 
pofitions,  and  which,  I think,  cannot  eafily  be 
‘‘  overthrown,  efpecially  when  corroborated  (as  I 
hope  to  prove  they  are)  by  the  following  obferva^ 
‘‘  tion,  not  hitherto  made,  thatlknow  of,  by  anyone. 

Facing  the  title  page  of  one  of  the  folio  edi- 
tions  of  Shakefpeare's  works,  there  is  an  head  of 
him  engraved  by  one  Martin  Droefhout,  aDutch- 
man,  and  underneath  this  cut  appear  the  fol- 


* And  it  isfuppofed  he  quitted  the  ftage  when  he  was  patron- 
ized as  an  author.  The  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  muft,  of 
courfe,  have  been  irefore  he  had  known  Lord  Southampton. 

lowing 
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lowing  lines,  written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  who  per-, 
fonally  knew,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
our  Poet. 

The  figure  that  thou  fee’fl:  here  put, 

“ It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpeare  cut ; 

In  which  the  graver  had  a ftrife 
“ With  nature,  to  out  do  the  life. 

“ O could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
“ As  well  in  brafs  as  he  hath  hit  ~ 

“ His  face,  the  piece  would  then  furpafs 
“ All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brafs. 

**  But  fince  he  cannot,  See.  B.  J. 

In  thefe  verfes  Ben  plainly  alTerts,  that  if  the 
“ engraver  could  have  drawn  Shakefpeare’s  wit 
in  brafs  as  well  as  he  has  done  his  face,  the  per- 
formance  would  have  been  preferable  to  every 
thing  of  the  kind;  a convincing  proof  how 
great  a likenefs  he  knew  there  was  betwixt  the 
Poet  and  that  pi6lure  of  him. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  pidture  with  the  face 
on  the  vStratford  monument,  there  will  be  found 
as  great  a refemblance  as  perhaps  can  well  be 
betwixt  a ftatue  and  a pidure,  except  that 
the  hair  is  deferibed  rather  fhorter  and  flraiter 
on  the  latter,  than  on  the  former;  and  yet  this 
difference  will  not,  I dare  fay,  be  material 
‘‘  enough  to  juftify  the  doubt  I have  attempted 
^‘^to  remove  ; and,  if  not,  then  I hope  what  I have 
''  here  advanced  will  induce  thofe  gentlemen, 

“ who 
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who  have  not  thought  io  well  of  the  Stratford 
monument,  to  have  a better  opinion  of  it  for  the 
time  to  come. 

‘‘  Stratford  upon  Avon,  - J.  G.” 

This  letter  was  immediately  contradidled  by 
another,  the  writer  of  which,  like  Mr.  B.  infisied, 
without  authorities,  and  gives  his  conjedlures  as 
plaufible  fadh. 

However  ingenious  and  elaborate  the  difler- 
tation  of  J.  G.  to  prove  the  ftatue  or  effigy  of 
Shakefpeare  in  the  church  at  Stratford  upon 
‘‘  Avon  to  bear  a greater  refemblance  of  him  than 
" that  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  yet  all  his  Teeming 
plaufible  reafoning  has  little  or  no  foundation 
” in  truth,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  hitherto  un- 
known  to  many  of  your  readers,  that  there  is  no 
GENUINE  PICTURE  of  Shakefpeare  exifting,  nor 
“ EVER  WAS,  that,  called  his,  having  been  taken 
**  long  after  his  death  from  a perfon  fuppofed  ex- 
“ tremely  like  him,  at  the  diredtion  of  Sir  Thomas 
“ Clarges,  and  this  I take  upon  me  to  affirm  as 
an  abfolute  fadt:  the  lines  he  quotes  from  Ben 
Jonfon  invalidate  this  affertion  not  in  the  leaft; 
“ for  if  the  above  perfon,  from  whom  the  pic- 
“ ture  was  taken,  fo  much  refembled  this  great 
Poet,  the  compliment  of  Jonfon  will  then  eafily 
“ be  accounted  for.  However,  if  any  doubt 

’ fliould 
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fhould  ftill  remain,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  is  fhortly  to  favour  the 
world  with  a correct  edition  of  his  works,  and 
who  alone  is  capable  of  it,  to  clear  up  this 
point  and  fet  it  in  a true  light.” 

Cra/!e  Courts  Aug.  20.  J.  S.” 

To  this  J.  G.  returned  a very  laconic  anfwer, 
and  which  I think  not  at  all  unapplicable  on  the 
'prefent  occafion. 

“ I beg  leave  to  let  J.  S.  know,  that  pofitive  af- 
fertions  without  proofs  are  as  little  to  be  regarded 
as  probable  conjediures  \ and  therefore  unlefs  he 
proves  his  own  negative,  that  there  neither  iSy  nor 
ever  was  any  genuine  (I  fuppofe  he  means  originate 
picture  of  Shakefpeare^  his  anecdote  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and  my  con- 
jedures,  for  aught  he  has  hitherto  proved  to  the 
contrary,  have  their  foundation  in  truth'* 

Stratford  upon  Avouy  Sept . 15,  * J.  G.” 

Now,  from  the  prefent  circumftance,  I believe 
there  may  be  an  original  pidlure,  or  likenefs,  of 
Shakefpeare ; and,  if  fo,  J.  S.  like  the  generality 
of  POSITIVE  men,  was  in  the  wrong. 


FAC 
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FAC  SIMILE 


OF 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PROFESSION  of  FAITH. 

IVIr.  Boaden  deems  this  extraordinary  relic  a 
meve  rhapfody,  and  gives  a very  ludicrous  reafon 
(I  fuppofe  he  means  it  a reafon)  for  declaring  it 
not  genuine. 

My  reader  will  remember,  that  John  Shake- 
SPEARE,  believed  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
our  great  poet,  compofed  a paper  of  this  nature, 
which  the  induftry  of  the  laft  editors  recovered 
from  oblivion. — There  was  no  fufEcient  reafon 
**  to  be  afligned,  why  the  pious  difpofition  of  the 
Bard  (hou-ld  in  fo  folemn  a declaration  of  opir 
nion  be 

Lag  of  a Brother — 

Here  Mr.  Boaden  at  once  tells  us,  that  fuch  things 
have  been,  and  as  I can  fee  no  reafon,  .why  dif- 
grace  fhould  be  attached  to  Shakefpeare  for  being 
‘‘  Lag  of  a Brother,’’  I am  of  opinion  that  fuch 
things  MAY  be  again. 


As 
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As  to  Mr.  Boaden’s  alTertion,  that  there  is  no 
only  a pious  acquiejcence  in  this  Profession 
OF  Faith,  I muft  differ  in  opinion  with  him^ 
for  I think  there  is  a ftrong  belief  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  and  immortality  of  the  fouL 

I muft  acknowledge  my  antagonift’s  power  of 
diferimination  to  be  far  fuperior  to  mine;  for  really 
I cannot  fee  that  levity,  to  which  he  would  fain 
allude,  nor  that  nonfenfe  he  terms  exquifite ; but 
perhaps  my  judgment  is  corrupted  by  the  works 
of  the  prefent  puny  hourJ* 


THE  DISCOVERY, 

DEED  OF  GIFT,  DRAWINGS,  &c. 

A Difeovery  fo  great  as  this,  muft  naturally  ex- 
cite curiofity,  the  where,  when,  and  how  are  all 
nat;ural  queftions,  Mr  Ireland  communicates  the 
following  information:  He  received  them  from 

‘‘  his  fon,  a young  man  then  under  19  years  of 

E age, 
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age,  by  whom  the  difcovery  was  accidentally 
‘‘  made  at ' the  houfe  of  a gentleman  of  confider- 

able  property But  this  is  not  deemed 

' a fatisfadory  account  by  fome— the  gentleman^s 
name  and  place  of  abode  are  inquired ; it  feems, 
however,  Mr.  Ireland  has  promifed  not  to  give  this 
information  ; and  is  it  furprifing,  that  a gentleman 
of  confiderable  ppperty  fhould,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  this, 
wilh  his  name  to  be  concealed  ? Though  there  are 
fome  fools  of  the  day  would  boaft  of  the  treafure, 
if  found  in  their  poffeflion  ; yet  I am  convinced, 
that  many  would  be  unwilling  to  become  the  very 
topic  of  public  converfation — to  be  fubjed  to  the 
untimely  vilits  of  impertinent  curiofity,  and  lofe  all 
comforts  of  retirement  and  eafe.  But  what  is 
worfe  than  all,  to  become,  perhaps,  the  May-game 
of  fome  diurnal  print  whenever  there  is  a lack  of 
matter^  and  be  liable  to  all  the  paltry  farcafms  and 
infinuations  of  every  miferable  paragraph  writer. 
Arc  not  thefe  reafons — ftrongand  fubftantial  reafons 
. for  any  gentleman  to  wifli  concealment,  and  more 
particularly  mw^  when  there  are  fo  many  unbelie- 
vers ? Mr.  Ireland  is  highly  commendable  for  his 
fecrefy,  and  every  man  of  honour  muft  applaud 
him. 

Were  thefe  MSS.  forged  and  impofed  upon  Mr. 
Ireland,  to  be  impofed  again  upon  the  public, 
would  not  the  ingenious  contrivers  have  fixed 
' upon 
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upon  fome  old  dwelling  for  the  difcovery  ? this 
certainly  would  have  been  their  firfl;  confideration  : 
but  as  no  boaft  is  made  of  the  place  which  had  fo 
long  concealed  thefe  precious  relics,  certainly  there 
is  every  appearance  of  honefty  throughout.  As 
to  Mr.  Boaden’s  remark  on  the  Chriftian  names  of 
Mr.  Ireland’s  fon,  I think  it  unworthy  notice — , 
Criticifm  fo  defpicably  fhallow ! affertion  fb 
miferably  fallacious  1” 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  the  Deed 
**  of  Gift  to  William  Henry  Ireland,  with 
fac  fimile  of  his  fignature  and  feal,  regularly  at- 
tefted.  In  which  he  gives  to  the  faid  Ireland, 
feveral  plays,  and  ten  pounds  for  a ring,  in  tef- 
‘‘  timony  of  gratitude  towards  him,  for  having, 
at  the  rifque  of  his  own  life  faved  that  of 
**  Shakespeare,  when  drowning  in  the  river 
Thames.” — Several  learned  gentlemen,  I under- 
lland,  who  have  examined  the  external  evidences 
of  this  Deed,  are  alTured  of  its  being  genuine, 
and  a corroboration  of  the  originality  of  all  the 
other  papers,  &c.  But  Mr.  B.  who  is  more  learned 
than  all,  fees  no  gift  in  the  Deed — fome  of  the 
plays  he  obferves  were  previoufly  printed. — ^^But  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  then  printed,  can  by 
no  means,  I think,  lelfen  the  donation.  Shake- 
fpeare’s  MSS.  were  fill  valuable.  According  to 
the  beft  accounts,  it  does  not  appear  that  more 

E 2 . than 
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than  eleven  of  Shakefpearq’s  pla^s  were  printed  in 
his  lifetime,  and  we  are  further  informed,  that  they 
were  not  revifed  by  himfelf,  nor  even  publilhed 
under  his  own  care,  as  he  had  always  proved 
himfelf  regardlefs  of  future  fame : thus  Dr.  John- 
fon  writes  on  the  fubjedb,  ‘‘  More  than  has  been 
fuffered  by  any  other  writer  fince  the  ufe  of 
types,  has  been  fuffered  by  Shakefpeare,  through 
his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that 
fuperiority  of  mind  which  defpifed  its  own  per- 
formances,  when  it  compared  them  with  its 

powers ” But  Mr.  Boaden  thinks,  being 

printed,  they  muft  have  been  unproductive ; he 
judges  of  paft  times,  it  feems,  by  the  prefent,  ima- 
gining the  fame  emolument  to  have  been  derived 
from  dramatic  productions  which  is  now  acquired. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  perfon  to  fay  whether 
they  were  productive  or  not.  At  fome  future 
period  they  might  have  been  ou/  of  prints  and  of 
courfe  muft  have  been  productive  then  : in  fhort, 
benefits  might  have  arifen  from  the  pofTeffion  of 
them,  which  we  at  prefent  are  not  aware  of ; but  - 
let  us  fuppofe  them  unproductive,  are  there  not 
many  things  given  to  a friend  in  order  to  remem- 
ber the  donor — not  given  with  a view  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of,  but  to  be  kept  as  a token  of  friendfhip? 
Among  thefe  gifts  is  the  MS.  of  King  Lear, 
which  Mr.  B.  infifis  was  not  then  written.  I have 
already  noticed  this  bold  alfertion,  and  muft  add, 

that 
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that  it  was  very  natural  Ktng>  Lear  was  written 
long  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  being  a fubjedb 
that  required  inveftigation ; for  Shakefpeare,  no 
doubt,  confuked  more  authors  than  Geofrey  of  Mon-^ 
mouth,  and  whatever  references  to  after  times  may 
appear,  might  probably  have  been  owing  to  future 
additions  and  improvements.  Mtdas  vj3.s  rendered 
into  various  (hapes  by  the  author,  whofe  amanuenlis 
declared  that  the  laft  copy  had  very  little  refem- 
blance  of  the  firft. 

We  are  alfo  prefented  with  tributary  lines  to 
the  faid  Ireland,  with  the  arms  of  Ireland  and 
thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  linked  together  by  a chain, 
rudely  Iketched  by  himfelf ; alfo,  pen  fketches  of 
Ireland's  houfe,  Blackfriars,  the  arms  of  both,  two 
lignatures  of  Shakefpeare,  &c.  &c.  Such  nume- 
rous little  things  as  thefe  are  very  unlikely  to  be 
the  work  of  art — Nature  more  probably  was  the 
parent. . Their  trivialnefs  befpeaks  them  not  the 
produce  of  deception , for  impofliure  adheres  only 
to  the  abfolute  eflTentials  which  promote  its  delign ; It 
feldom  clogs  its  purpofe  with  a mafs  of  trifles,  and 
that  for  two  excellent  reafons,  fir(l,Time  and  oppor- 
tunity will  not  admit  of  them;  and,  fecondly,The 
apprehenfions  of  detedion  forbid  them.  All  thefe 
things  conlidered  together,  prove,  of  courfe,  the 
great  probability  of  thefe  MSS.  being  genuine,  and 
the  great  improbability  of  their  being  an  impofition. 

We 
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We  are  alfo  prefented  with  a rude  Drawing 
(Tuppofed  to.be  of  Shakefpeare  himfelf  in  the  cha- 
racter) of  Baflanio,  and  another  of  Shylock  ; thefe 
Mi%  Boaden  thinks  will  find  critics  in  every  ardft; 
but  the  opinion  of  artlfts  is,  that  drawing  in  co-. 
lours  and  on  paper  is  very  ancient.  In  a Treatife 
on  Drawing  we  read. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  amongft  the 
firft  effays  of  human  fkill,  the  art  of  drawing 
had  a principal  place ; as  it  is  natural  for  the 
hand  to  form  fome  kind  of  imitation  of  what  the 
eye  beholds,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  fame 
‘‘^fertile  imagination  which  could  invent  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  was  not  deftitute  of  piCturefque 
ideas : and  that  the  fame  hardy  ingenuity  which 
could  form  into  various  ntenfils  the  mafly  ore, 
‘‘  might  likewife  pofTefs  talents  fufficient  for  the 
application  of  colours,  which  required  neither 
toil  nor  flrength  to  procure,  but  were  prefented 
“ by  liberal  nature  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
“ If  this  fuppofition  is  juft,  the  arts  may  claim  an 
origin  of  remoteft  antiquity  ; it  is  certain  they 
were  employed  by  mankind  wherever  we  can 
trace  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  long  before  any 
“ period  to  which  our  refearches  can  attain.^’ 

Drawing  is  likewife  remarked  to  have  been  the 
favourite  amufement  of  Poets,  and  no  doubt  fuch 

a genius 
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a genius  as  Shakefpeare,  made  it  occafionally  his 
clofet  entertainment.  No  impoftor,  I think,  (as 
it  could  by  no  means  affift  his  purpofe)  would  at- 
tempt a reprefentation  of  the  ftage  dreifes  at  that 
time. 


AGREEMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  &c. 


time,  they  played  upon  Jhares^  according  to  the 
prefent  mode  of  fome  of  our  country  Theatres. 
I dare  fay  there  were  Theatres  on  that  plan,  but 
muft  think  Shakefpeare,  from  the  habit  of  play-^ 
ing  before  the  Queen,  adopted  Jalaries — indeed  I 
make  no  doubt  of  it,  as  I find  his  fuccejjors  did, 
and  therefore  conclude  it  originated  from  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Shakefpeare.  As  to  the  figures 
denoting  pounds  and  /billings,  I prefume,  it  was  op- 
tional then — no  regularity  as  1 can  difcover,  was 
obferved  in  accompt  books  till  this  century. 

If  Lowine  did  perform  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
I can  fee  no  great  wonder — we  have  younger  per- 
formers at  prefent,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  fup- 


BOADEN  thinks  that  in  Shakefpeare’s 


pofe. 
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pofe,  on  account  of  the  then  fcarcity  of  aflors,  and 
particularly  the  feveral  juvenile  characters  which 
Shakefpeare  introduced  in  his  Plays,  that  fome  of 
their  performers  were  even  under  twelve  years  of 
age. 


DEED  OF  TRUST 

T O 

J.  HEMYNGE. 

As  this  Deed  depreciates  the  charaCler  of  Shake- 
fpeare in  fome  refpeCts,  and  varies  from  his  laft  Will 
and  Teftament,  it  is  therefore  the  more  unlikely 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  impoftor — to  enquire 
whether  it  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  his  Strat- 
ford Will,  would  be  only  lofmg  time — it  is  moft 
probable  it  was,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  has 
been  thus  thrown  afide, 

Mr.  Boaden  alluding  to  the  Stratford  Will,  fays. 
The  only  property  Shakefpeare  then  recolleCled  in 
London,  was  a tenement  wherein  one,  John  Ro- 

binfon 
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binfon  dvvelt^  near  the  Wardrobe  in  the  Black 
Friers  but  Mr.  Boaden  has  certainly  overlooked 
what  immediately  follows — All  olher  my  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatjoever  \ ' — of 
courfe,  there  might  have  been  other  property  not 
particularized.  I lhall  fubjoin  a copy  of  this  Strat- 
ford Will,  as  I think  it  may  convince  the  reader 
its  undoubted  author  and  the  doubted  author  of  the 
ProfeJJion  of  Faith y may  in  all  probability  be  'one 
and  the  fame.  It  will  likewife  (hew  a familiarity  of 
ftyle  which  was  then  in  ufe. 


COPY  OF  SHAKESPEARE^s 
STRATFORD  WILL, 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  REGISTRY  OF  THE  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  CANTERBURY. 

Vicefimo  qtiinio  die  Martii  Anno  Regni  Domini  nofri  Jacobi 
nunc  Regis' AngllcSy  &c,  declmo  quarto  ^ Scotia  qua- 
dragefimo  nonoy  Anno  Domini  i6l6. 

IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I William 
Shakefpeare,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the 
“ county  of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfe<5l  health  and 
memory,  God  be  praifed,  do  make  and  ordain 
“ this  my  lafl:  will  and  teftament,  in  manner  and 
form  following  ; that  is  to  fay  : 

Firft, 


F 
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“ Fird,  I commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of 
God  my  Creator,  hoping  and  afliiredly  believ- 
“ ing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my 
“ Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlafting  ; 
and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  that  is  made. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawfu| 
Englifii  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner 
“ and  form  following ; that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  difcharge  of  her  marriage  portion, 
within  one  year  after  my  deceafe,  with  confide- 
“ ration  after  the  rate  of  two  fiiillings  in  the 
pound,  for  fo  long  as  the  fame  (hall  be  unpaid 
unto  her  after  my  deceafe ; and  the  fifty  pounds 
refidue  thereof,  upon  her  furrendering  of,  or 
giving  of  fuch  fufficient  fecurity,  as  the  over- 
“ feers  of  this  my  will  fliall  like  of,  to  furrender 
or  grant  all  her  eftate  and  right  that  (hall  de- 
“ fcend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  deceafe,  or  that 
fhe  now  hath  of,  in,  or  to  one  copyhold  tene-, 
mcnt,  with  the  appurtenances  lying  and  being 
“ in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforefaid,  in  the  faid 
“ county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of 
the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter 
Siifannah  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid 
daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

' • tPore, 
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, more,  if  fhe,  or  any  iflue  of  her  body,  be  living 
at  the  end  of  three  years  next  cnfuing  the  day  of 
the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my 
“ executors  to  pay  her  confideration  from  my  de- 
“ ceafe  according  to  the  rate  aforefaid  : and  if  fhe 
die  within  the  faid  term  without  ilTue  of  her 
body,  then  ^ my  will  is  and  I do  give  and  be- 
queath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece 
“ Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet 
forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of  my  fif- 
ter  Joan  Harte,  and  the  ufe  and  profit  thereof 
coming,  (hall  be  paid  to  my  faid  filler  Joan,  and 
after  her  deceafe  the  fifty  pounds  (hall  remain 
amongft  the  children  of  my  faid  filler,  equally 
to  be  divided  amongft  them ; but  if  my  faid 
daughter  Judith  be  living  .at  the  end  of  the 
faid  three  years,  or  any  ififue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  fo  I devife  and  bequeath  the  faid 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet  out  by  my 
executors  and  overfeers  for  the  beft  benefit  of 
her  and  her  ifiue,  and  the  ftock  not  to  be  paid 
unto  her  fo  long  as  fhe  lhall  be  married  and 
“ covert  baron  ; but  my  will  is  that  (he  (hall  have 
the  confideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during 
“ her  life,  and  after  her  deceafe  the  faid  flock  and 
confideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  fhe 
have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  and 
afligns,  Ihe  living  the  faid  term  after  my  de- 
^eafe  ; provided  that  if  fuch  hufband  as  fhe  (hall 
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^ at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  years  be  rharried 
“ unto,  or  atj  and  after,  do  fufficiently  aflure  un- 
to  her,  and  the  iffue  of  her  body,  land  anfwer- 
able  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto 
her,  and  to  be  adjudged  fo  by  my  executors 
and  overfeers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  faid 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (hall  be  paid  to  fuch 
hufband,  as  fhall  make  fuch  affu ranee,  to  his 
‘^'own  ufe. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  fifter 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  appa- 
“ rel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year 
after  my  deceafe ; and  I do  will  and  devife  unto 
her  the  houfe  with  the  appurtenances  in  Strau 
ford,  wherein  fhe  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life, 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 

Item,  I give 'and  bequeath  unto  her  three 

fons,  William  Hart, Hart,  and  Michael 

Hart,  five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  deceafe. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Eli- 
zabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  that  I now  have,  ex- 
cept  my  broad  filver  and  gilt  boxes,  at  the  date 
of  this  my  will* 
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Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of 
Stratford  aforefaid,  ten  pounds,  to  Mr.  Tho- 
‘‘  mas  Combe  my  fword,  to  Thomas  Ruffel,  Efq. 
five  pounds,  and  to  Francis  Collins  of  the  bo- 
rough  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds,  hx 
“ lliillings,  and. eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  deceafe. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeadi  to  Hamlet  Sadler 
“ twenty-fix  (hillings,  eight  pence  to  buy  him  a 
ring ; to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-fix 
(hillings,  eight  pence  to  buy  him  a ring ; to  my 
godfon,  William  Walker  twenty  fliillings  in 
gold  ; to  Anthony  Nafh,  gent,  twenty-fix  Ihil- 
lings  eight  pence ; and  to  Mr.  John  Nafii, 
“ twenty  fix  fliillings,  eight  pence  ; and  to  my 
“ fellows  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and 
" Henry  Cundell,  twenty  fix  (hillings  eight  pence 
apiece  to  buy  the  rings. 

“ Jtem,  I give,  will, bequeath,  and  devife  unto  my 
‘‘  daughter  Sufanna  Hall,  for  the  better  enabling 
of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the 
performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  mefiuage  or 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Stratford 
aforefaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I now 
dwell,  and  two  mdluages  or  tenements,  with  the 
appurtenances,  fituate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley 
Street  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforefaid  ; 

“ and 
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and  all  my  barns,  tables,  orchards,  gardens, 
“ lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever, 
fituate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  referved, 
“ preferved . or  taken  within  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford  upon 
“ Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bufhaxton,  and  Wel- 
“ combe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  faid  county  of 
‘‘  Warwick ; and  alfo  all  that  mefiuage  or  tene- 
ment,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one 
‘‘  John  Robinfon  dwelleth,  fituate,.  lying,  and 
being  in  the  Black-Friars  in  London,  near  the 
“ Wardrobe;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  whatfoever ; to  have  and  to 
hold  all  and  fingular  the  faid  premifes,  w ith  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  faid  Sufanna  Hall,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life  ; and  after 
her  deceafe  to  the  firfl  fon  of  her  body,  lawfully 
iffuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  firfl  fon 
lawfully  iffuing  ; and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to 
**  the  fecond  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuing,  and 
‘‘  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid  fecond 
“ fon  lawfully  iffuing;  and  for  default  of  fuch 
“ heirs  to  the  third  fon  of  the  faid  Sufanna  law- 
“ fully  iffuing,  and  of  the  heirs  males  of  the  body 
“ of  the  faid  third  fon  lawfully  iffuing;  and  for 
‘‘  default  of  fuch  iffue,  the  fame  to  be  and  remain 
“ to  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons  of 
” her  body  lawfully  iffuing,  one  after  another,  and 
the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  faid  fourth, 
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fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh*  Tons  lawfully  ifiuing, 
in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and 
remain  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third- fons  of  her 
body,  and  to  their  heirs  males;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iflue,  the  faid  premlfes  to  be  and  remain 
to  my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her 
body  lawfully  iffuing ; and  for  default  of  fuch 
iffue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs 
“ males  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuing ; and  for  de- 
“ fault  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the 
faid  William  Shakefpeare  for  ever. 

I give  unto  my  wife  my  brown  beft  bed  with 
" the  furniture. 

Iteni,  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid  daugh^ 
ter  Judith  my  broad  filver  gilt  bole.  All  the 
reft  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  plate,  jewels, 
and  houftiold  ftuff  whatfoever,  after  my  debts 
and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expences  dif? 
charged,  I give,  devife,  and  bequeath  to  my 
“ fon-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter 
Sufanna  his  wife,  who  I ordain  and  make  exe- 
••  cutors  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  And 
I do  entreat  and  appoint  the  faid  Thomas  Ruf- 
“ fel,  Efq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  over- 
“ feers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wills, 
“ and  publilh  this  to  be  my  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment.  In  witnefs  whereof  I have  hereunto  put 
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my  hand,  the  day  and  year  firft  above-written, 
by  me, 

• William  Shakespeare. 


“ Wiinefs  io  ihe  puhlijhing  hereof^ 


Fra.  Collins, 

Julius  Shaw, 

John  Robinfon, 
Hamlett  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcott. 


Probafum  coram  Magtjlro  WtUiam  Byrde  Legum  Doc- 
“ tore  CornmiJfartOy  vicefmo  fecundo  die  Menfis 

“ yunii  Anno  Domini^  1616.  yuramenio  yohannis 
“ Hall  untus  ex,  et  cui^  lA c,  de  bene  et  jurat  refervata 
“ piytcjiate  et  Sufannes  H(dl  alt,  ex,  lAc,  cu  vendity 
petitur^'^ 


PROMISSORY  NOTE  to  HEIVlYNGE. 

This  note  being  an  acknowledgment  for  fer- 
vices  received  of  Hemynge  by  Shakefpeare  in 
1589,  is  objedled  to;  becaufe  in  that  year  He- 
mynge married,  and  of  courfe  was  not  at  leifure  to 
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ferve  Shakefpeare  either  at  the  Globe  or  Stratford : 
Mr.  Boaden  fhould  have  given  fome  examples  of 
ihis  ' extraordinary  complacency  in  ancient  hulbands : 
the  ladies,  I am  fure,  would  have  been  thankful 
if  he  had;  for  they  might  have  ferved  as  leflbns  for 
modern  JpouJes^  who,  I am  perfuaded,  are  not  fo 
very  uxorious  as  to  decline,  even  during  the  honey- 
moony  an  a(^  or  two  of  friendfhip.  Now  were  we 
to  conclude  by  fome  parts  of  hiftory,  we  might  fay 
the  gentlemen  of  yore  were  fo  indifferent  about 
hymeneal  happinefs,  that  they  negleded  no  bufi- 
nefs  whatever  for  their  wives ; and  I am  told,  that 
even  to  this  day  there  are  fome  hufbands  fo  ill-na- 
tured as  not  to  fuffer  female  converfation  to  interfere 
with  bufinefs.  But  admitting  Mr.  Hemynge  to  be 
the  fondeft,  kindeft,  and  moft  complaifant  hufband 
wife  was  ever  bleft  with,  might  not  he  have  taken 
his  lady  with  him  ? Surely  Mrs.  Hemynge  might 
have  taken  a jaunt  with  her  good  man  to  Stratford. 
To  avert  this  fuppolition,  Mr.  Boaden  fhould  have 

proved  the  weather  very  bad. Forgive,  reader, 

this  incoherent  ftile,  and  impute  it  my  ingenious  an- 
tagonifl’s,  whofe  arguments  admit  of  no  ferious 
replies ! 
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LEASE  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

TO 

MICHAEL  FRAZER,  &c. 

C)f  this  Mr.  Boaden  fays  very  little;  his  only 
objedion  is  the  mention  of  the  Globe  at  Black- 
friars  ; but  from  what  I have  already  faid,  I pre- 
fume the  Globe  company  might  have  been  any 
where,  and  moft  indubitably  they  performed  at 
Blackfriars  by  candle  light.  In  two  centuries 
hence  it  may  be  difputed  whether  Drury-Lane  was 
ever  in  the  Hay-Market^  or  Allley’s  Company  at 
the  Lyceum. 

From  a hoft  of  evidences  I confefs  myfelf  in- 
clined to  think  thefe  papers  genuine,  and  muft 
obferve,  in  the  language  of  a very  ingenious  wri- 
ter fome  few  months  ago  on  a hmilar  cafe,  that 
“ the  exiftence  of  demonftrable  proofs  are  not 
always  neceffary  to  imprefs  belief.  The  united 
rays  of  many  probabilities  very  often  amount 
“ to  an  elucidation;  and  the  colledled  feathers  of 
many  inconfiderable  arguments  are  often  fuf- 
‘‘  ficient  to  preponderate  the  fcales  of  uncertainty. 

Let 
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Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  thofe  who  have, 
the  affiftance  of  ocular  evidence  have,  in  cafes 
“ like  the  prefent,  an  advantage  that  the  greateft 
learning  and  the  utmofl  ingenuity  are  not  able 
to  fupply.” 

Though  Mr/Ireland’s  zeal  in  defending  thefe 
papers  have  drawn  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  our 
would-be  wits,  ftill  I think  it  a commendable 
trait  in  his  charadler,  nor  can  1 conceive  that  the 
compliments  he  has  bellowed  upon  the  father  of 
the  Englilh  Stage,  amount  to  more  idolatry  than 
the  lavifh  praifes  of  Sir  William  Davenport,  Sir 
Charles  Sidney,  Dr.  Johnfon,  &c.  nay  even  of 
modern  writers.  For  example, 

— **  With  mingled  awe  and  love, 

I think  of  Him,  the  brighteft  fpirit  above, 

**  Who  triumphs  over  time  and  fickle  forms, 

“ The  changes  of  caprice,  and  paflion’s  ftorms; 

“ Whofe  mighty  Mufe  the  fubjefl  world  muft  bind, 

“ While  fenfeand  nature  charm  the  willing  mind. 

Epilogue  to  Fentainville  Forest.” 

Thefe  words  are  fuppofed  to  come  from  Mr.  Boa- 
den’s  own"  lips  as  well  as  his  pen,  when  his  * spirit 
effayed  an  imitation  of  Shakefpeare ; but  that  it 
was  a mere  Jhadow  indeed 

“ W'e  need  no  Ghost  to  come  and  tell  us  that.”- 


* The  Ghoft  in  Fentainville  Forell. 
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BOOKS  WITH  MARGINAL  NOTES,  3cc. 

What  ftronger  evidence  can  there  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  MSS.  than  the  prefent,  of  which  Mr. 
Boaden  takes  no  notice  ? Here  is  a catalogue  of 
above  eleven  hundred  books  (fuppofed  to  be  Shake- 
fpeare’s  library)  with  a great  number  of  the  books 
V themfelves,  filled  with  curious  marginal  notes, 
ftridly  correfponding  with  the  known  autography  of 
that  illuftrious  Poet.  Now,  the  complexion  of  the 
bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  when  ferioully  confidered  al- 
together, I think  it  morally  impofiible  that  any 
man,  however  ingenious  and  accuftomed  to  art, 
could  ever  have  completed  fo  laborious  an  under- 
taking ; for  the  uniformity  of  the  hand-writing  is 
throughout  fo  apparent,  that  the  authography 
mud  evidently  have  been  the  work  of  one  perfon 
only. 

The  defign  of  impofture  in  general  is  to  acquire 
a reward  fuitable  to  the  danger  incurred  by  its  ne- 
farious undertaking*  But  what  was  there  to  be 
gained  by  this?  There  was  no  certainty  offuccefs, 
and  much  lefs  of  any  emolument.  How  were 
thefe  books  colleded,  as  well  the  paper  and  legal 
inftruments  ? I cannot  fuppofe  that  fo  many  old 

books 
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books  could  have  httn  fecretly  obtained  ; detedion 
no  doubt  would  have  followed  ; the  venders  would 
have  recolledled  them,  and  the  matter  be  foon 
buzzed  about.  No  ordinary  reader,  could  have 
made  the  notes,  nor  no  ingenious  reader  either, 
from  a curfory  view ; then  how  much  time  muft 
have  been  fpent  to  a purpofe  very  ambiguous  ? how 
much  money  expended,  and  upon  what  ^fpecula- 
tion  ? for  certainly  any  perfon  capable  of  writing  a 
Play,  which  refembled  in  any  degree  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare,  would  much  rather  (where  there  was 
no  hazard  of  rifking  reputation,  and  fome  prof- 
pecft  of  acquiring  fame)  have  fent  it  avowedly  to 
one  or  other  of  the  managers  (whofe  liberality  to 
genius  is  well  known)  and  fubmitted  it  to  the 
candour  of  an  Englifh  audience,  without  expa- 
fing  it  to  double  criticifm.  Who,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  would  have  employed  all  their  lifetime 
in  a work  of  fo  much  toil,  and  magnitude,  where 
there  was  neither  furety  of  fuccefs,  nor  expectation 
of  reward  ? 

The  writing  in  the  books  obviates  all  thofe  in- 
finuations,  that  art  and  chymical  means  might  have 
been  employed  to  have  rendered  it  feemingly  de- 
cayed. To  effect  this,  every  bit  of  the  books  muft 
have  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  binding  them  over 
again  would  have  confequently  evinced  the  de- 
ception. 


Take 
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Take  the  whole  mafs  together,  and'  is  it  rea* 
fonabie  to  fuppofe,  that  any  man,  or  fet  of  merty 
would  have  illued  fuch  flrange  fabrications,  and 
fuch  multiform  inventions,  for  the  fake  of  one 
objed,  which  can  only  appear  to  view,  viz.  Bring- 
ing out  on  the  ftage  two  manufeript  PlaySy  ajjerted  to  be 
written  by  William  Shakefpeare  ^ Where  was  the 
utility  of  the  drawings,  and  thofe  feveral  mifcel- 
laneous  papers  to  aid  fuch  a defign?  for  though 
they  all  ferve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  they 
have  been,  bond  fide^  part  of  the  toil  and  produce 
of  our  great  Poet,  they  would  never  have  ftruck  an 
impoftor  as  coinage  neceffary  for  his  purpofe ; he 
would  have  forefeen  the  danger  of  venturing  fo 
deeply ; he  would  have  alfo  been  guarded  againft 
all  work  that  would  have  admitted  of  a doubt : 
therefore.the  feeming  inconlidencies  in  thofe  MSS. 
tend  only  to  heighten  the  evidence  in  their  favour. 
No  man,  from  motives  of  impofing  a MS.  as 
Shakefpeare’s  on  the  public,  would  have  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  writing,  &c. — 
Earl  of  Southampton’s,  &c.  &c.  It  was  not  only 
encrealing  the  labour,  but  the  danger  of  detedion ; 
therefore  I think  the  argument  of  the  improbabi- 
lity, nay  , almoft  impojfibilityy  of  a fabrication,  more 
ftrong,  and  to  the  purpofe,  than  faying,  “ If  I 
“ prove  they  are  not  genuine,  they  mufb  of  courfe 

be  forged ” for  how  are  they  to  be  proved 

not  genuine  from  conjebiure ! And  I truft  that  I 

have 
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have  proved  that  conjeSlure  may  be  anfwered  and 
contradi<5led  by  conje^ure  equally  as  fair  aqd  for- 
cible. The  moft  elaborate  of  all  our  commentators 
and  expofitors  cannot  afcertain  their  remarks; 
how  many  have  varied  in  their  conflrudions  of 
fome  parts  of  Shakefpeare  } And  I warrant  that  fe- 
Veral  beauties  were  found  in  his  Plays  which  were 
pever  intended  as  fuch  by  the  author,  while  paf- 
fages  which  perhaps  the  author  delighted  in,  have 
been  overlooked  by  us.  I refped  the  opinion  of 
Dodor  Jphnfon ; yet  the  Dodor  has  fometimes 
been  miftaken : I refped  the  judgment  of  Pope ; 
yet  Pope’s  Shakefpeare  was  reckoned  the  word, 
and  that  of  Theobald’s,  the  former  hero  of  his 
Dunciad,  preferred.  And  were  all  our  former 
geniufes  now  living.  Swift,  Samuel  Johnfon,  &c. 
&c.  and  were  they  to  tell  me  thefe  manuferipts 
were  not  genuine,  I would  beg  leave  to  judge  for 
myjelf ; it  is  a prerogative  which  I think  belongs 
to  the  mod  common  underftanding ; it  is  a prero- 
gative which  every  true  born  Englifliman  (hould 
maintain ; and  that  man  who  obtrudes  his  opinion 
althe  leader  of  all  others,  betrays  more  arrogance 
than  fenfe.  Let  Vortigern  be  tried  by  a jury  of 
Boxes ^ P//,and  Galleries;  the  verdid  of  “ Genuine,” 
or  “ Not  Genuine,”  belongs  to  them  only ; and  it 
is  impoflible  to  judge  of  a Play  before  reprefenta- 
tion.  We  are  told  in  Granger’s  Biography,  (vol. 
ii.)  in  a note  upon  Shakefpeare’s  Plays,  that  rea- 
ders 
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ders  and  aclors  are  incapable  of  judging  thereof, 
till  they  are  performed ; for  that  the  beauties  of 
feveral  of  his  dramas  are  not  confpicuous  but  on 
the  ftage ; and  this  remark  is  very  judicioufly  en- 
forced by  an  obfervation,  that  feveral  of  his  Plays 
' were  lying  by  till  the  good  ading  of  Garrick  re- 
ftored  them  to  the  flage.  We  find  Shakefpeare,  in 
his  own  time,  was  only  celebrated  as  a Dramatic 
Poet.  We  fhould  not  therefore  decide  too  haftily 
upon  the  fragments  publifhed — fome,  doubtlefs, 
of  which  were  never  intended  for  the  public  eye 
by  Shakefpeare,  and  therefore  ftronger  evidences 
in  the  prefent  cafe. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Mr.  Ireland,  by  the 
publication  of  thofe  fragments,  evinces  great  inge- 
nuity on  his  fide ; but  we  fliould  not  from  thefe 
Data  prefume  to  anticipate  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  either  of  the  expeded  Plays.  John  Bull  is 

no  Calf  X.0  be  led  away  by  every  Afs He  had 

rather,  I dare  fay,  (being  an  honeft,  uninfluenced, 
blunt  charader,)  that  Vortigern  and  the  Play 
fucceeding  may  be  the  genuine  Works  of  Shake- 
speare ; that  the  Stage,  too  long  difgraced  with 
pantomimes  in  profe  and  metre,  may  refume  its 
wonted  dignity,  become  the  fchool  of  genius  again, 
and  be  no  longer  difgraced  with  modern  frivolities, 
tlie  comical  tragedies  and  tragical  comedies  of  the 
day. 


PRETENDED 
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PRETENDED  IMITATIONS. 

Our  difcerning  Critic,  for  fuch  he  has  the  mo- 
defty  to  name  himfelf,  concludes  with  what  he 
calls  Extrads  from  Vortigern  : not  the  Play 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  doubt,  but  Mr.  Boaden's 
OWN  Vortigern.  This  it  is  neceflary  to  (late,  be- 
caufe  a carelefs  reader,  from  the  artful  manner  in 
which  it  is  difplayed  in  the  title-page,  See.  may 
think  it  is  the  Play  profefled  to  be  Shakefpeare's, 
and  thence  form  a judgment  of  its  merits : a circum- 
ftance  which  would  favour  Mr.  Boaden’s  defign  more 
than  he  or  any  other  difcerning  Critic  could  otherwife 
efted. ' Ts  it  for  this  purpofe  he  produces  thefe 
imaginary  extrads  ? He  fays — no — it  is  becaufe 
fome  of  his  friends  flatter  him  they  are  worthy  to 
be  colleded,  (for  they  have  before  this  dignified 
fome  diurnal  publication)  and  hence,  fays  he, 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  merit  of  thefe 
other  MSS.  as  compofitions,  or  in  any  wife  from 
their  refemblance  to  Shakefpeare,  as  a proof  of  ori- 
ginality— their  refembling  in  manner  and  ffcyle 
that  of  the  great  Bard,  being  no  argument,  be- 
caufe HERE  they  are  imitated.  Flattery  is  cer- 
tainly a very  pleafant  thing,  and  far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this,  to  difturb  one  who  feems  fo  happy 
H in 
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m It ; and  undifturbed  indeed  lliould  he  be,  if  he 
did  not  bring  it  with  him  into  controverfy.  Sure 
that  which  could  induce  any  fober  man  to  fuppofe 
for  a moment,  that  thefe  alternately  bombaftic  and 
grovelling  extracts  refembled  Shakefpeare,  muft 
have  been  adminiflered  with  averylkilful  hand,  or 
favoured  with  a good  digeftion  on  the  patient's  part. 
To  this  perhaps  alluded  the  pfeudo  Peter  Pindar, 
(who  failed  totally  in  imitation)  author  of  the 
abufive  Poem  of  the  Cap,  which  he  awards  to  Mr. 
Boaden  for  having  (in  his  own  opinion)  given 
Billy  the  go-by — meaning,  I fuppofe,  his  having 
furpajfed  William  Shakespeare.  Were  fuch 
extracts  as  the  Vortigern  of  Mr,  Boaden  produced 
by  Mr.  Ireland,  as  the  production  of  the  pen  of 
Shakefpeare,  though  there  were  a crowd  of  pro- 
bable evidence  to  favour  the  opinion,  impartial 
judgment  could  not  hefitate  to  fay,  You  are  an 

“ impoftor,  or  the  dupe  of  one  as  fuch  he 

would  be  treated,  no  queftion  could  be  made  of 
the  matter  : it  bears  too  ftrongly  the  charaCter  of  a 
puny  witling  of  the  prefent  time,  to  deceive  for  a 
moment.  The  refemblance  goes  not  beyond  the 
Ihort-lived  paniomimical  tragedies  of  the  day, 
which  the  genial  warmth  of  managerial  favour 
brings  into  exiftence,  only  to  be  chilled  by  the 
froft  of  popular  negleCl. 


The 
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The  only  place  where  I can  fee  any  fimilitude  of 
Shakefpeare,  is  in  a few  words  of  the  fecond  line 
of  the  following,  palpably  borrowed  from  Shylock 
in  his  Merchant  of  Venice. — 

CoNSTAS. — But  thinke  upon  my  Order  and  my  Oatlie  ! 

“ O laye  net  perjurie  upon  my  foule^ 

“ That,  vow’d  to  Heav’n  and  nothing  temporal, 

“ May  not  encline  to  your  moft  friendly  counfel.  page  59 

The  foliioquyof  Vortigern,  wherein  hemodefUy 
tells  us,  his  defigns  are  most  masterly  exhi- 
bited, is  meant  to  be  an  imitation  of  Macbeth — 
but  alas,  when  he  mentions  pillow  and  downe^ 

Boaden  doth  murder  Sleep.” 

The  fecond  line  in  the  following  I dont  think 
Mr.  Boaden  reckoned  on  his  fingerSy  or  he  muft  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing  one;  and  as 
to  the  fourth  line,  I think  it  every  bit ' as  bad  as 
that  in  the  MS.  of  King  Lear,  which  fo  offended 
his  ear. 

Heng. — For  our  religione,  Kinge,  knowe  thatte  wee  wor 
fhippe 

Woden  efpeclally,  n.vho  gi'ves  name 

To  the  fourthe  daye  of  everye  weeke  of  time. 

Nexte  to  himme  nve  adore  the  Goddess  Frea, 

“ Fromme  whome  the  fixthe  daye  claimes  ittes  honoured 
“ name.”  page  65 
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Whoever  wifli  to  steal  dijcernment^  may  con- 
template the  following  lines : 

I hadde  not  hearde  your  Majeftie  foe  farrc,1 
But  thatte  a moft  ufurpinge  wonder  Jlole 
“ Difcernmente  from  youre  lowly  Servantes  minde.  fage  67 

“ Bye  the  sainted  chaire 
“ Of  holie  Paule”— ~ 

I never  read  fuch  nonfenfe  before  ! 

What  difcerning  Critic  could  miftake  the  font 
from  whence  thefe  melodious  lines  have  flowed — 

Her  breajles  nxyere  rwo  faire  hilleSf  upon  nuhofe  tofpes 
“ The  dazzlinge  chajlitie  of  fnonxie  didde  rejle  : 

While  from  her  eyes  a holie  fire  did  fireamey 
“ Thatte  'vohyle  it  kindled  flame  in  grojfer  mouldey 
“ Left  thofe  pure  icyc  fummits  e<ver  coldc. 

Tette  on  her  cheekes  fuch  flujhing  brightnefs  fpreadcy 
“ As  the  fofte  cloudes  hcare  njohenne  the  amourous  funne 
“ Carejfejfe  themy  and  blufbes  painte  the  Wefte.  page  6S 

How  different  the  orthography  of  this  from  the 
firfl:  quotation  made  from  page  59.  Even  here 
Mr.  Boaden  wants  uniformity. 

Another  fpecimen  of  incongruity  and  bombafl:  I 

“ Mye  father  lookes  but  njoith  Ro^voena's  eyeSy 
**  And  they  nvith  murky  fro'wns  doe  loure  upon  meCy 
“ Threateni'nge  like  hea<vy  cloudes  in  fumtners  hauncbe 
“ The  nimble  hatred  of  the  lighteninges  hidden! 


“ Whattc 
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« What  if  I fiye  and  heddc  the  Britaine  bandes  ! 

“ Ho'u^e  Vortimer!  a rehell  to  thy  Kingel , 

**  That  Kinge  a father  too  ! O wretched  ftatc  ! — 

**  O bofome,  tortured  betweene  love  and  dutye  ! — 
“ Maye  notte  ho’ftilitye  at  times  be  mercye, 

“ the  nknfe  Leeche  from  bodilye  gangreene 
**  Prefer^es  the  noble  fart es  by  amputatioun  ? 

“ Hence  to  Armorica  ! this  truthe  lU  Jbenjoe^ 

“ A filial  dutye  in  a feeminge  foe  ! 

“ Lette  Heaven  but  lhape  mye  endcs  ! ^ 


The  wifefi  leech  that  can  be  found,  deals  more 
in  fu£Hon,  I prefume,  than  amputation ; but  this 
no  doubt,  is  a poetical  licence  to  make  out  the  mea- 
fure.  If  the  two  firfl  words  of  the  fixth  line  had 
been  tranfpofed,  would  it  not  have  read  better  ? 
e.  g.  Vortimer — howef  See. 

In  the  next  paflage  which  is  forcibly  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  As  You  Like  It,’’  we  meet  with 
the  following  elegant  lines — but  in  thefe,  I think 
the  author  has  been  more  happy  in  imitating  Nat 
Lee  than  Will  Shakespeare. 


Queene. — The  fiorme  gropes  lo^voder^  and  the  angry e 
heavens 

“ Doe  vorite  theire  vorathe  in  characters  of  fire^ 

“ The  blinde  might  reade  and  tremble.” 

Again, — 

\ 

“ The  fleeplefs  windes 
« Doe  WALKE  on  their  greate  errandes,” 


Flattery 
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Fldtiery  it  muft  be  indeed,  that  could  tell  any 
man  that  thole  lines  refemble  Shakefpeare,  and  de- 
cifive  mud:  the  opinion  of  him  be,  who  could  be 
perfuaded  by  his  friends,  that  there’s  the  moll  dif-  i 
tant  fimilarity  to  the  manner — the  ftyle — or  any 
thing  wherein  imitation  can  confift.  It  would  be 
an  infult  on  the  commoned:  underftanding  to  com- 
pare them.  But  how  does  he  argue  ? — Let  no  re- 
femblance  of  the  MSS.  to  the  produdions  of  Shake- 
fpeare  be  deemed  a proof  of  originality,  becaufe 
here  follows  an  imitation.” — Allowing  all  the  merit 
which  his  friends  attribute,  or  he  himfelf  believes  , 
his  modefty  here  is  very  much  to  be  pratfed.  Every 
would-be  imitator  of  Shakefpeare  has  hitherto 
fliiled  : Rowe,  nodefpicable  author,  and  who  did 
not  want  to  build  his  fame  on  fo  poor  a foundation, 
wrote  his  Jane  Shore  profeffedly  with  fuch  an  inten- 
tion ; but  though  he  produced  a good  Play,  he 
did  not  fucceed.  Dr.  Johnfon  faid  he  did  not 
produce  the  Uaft  fimilitude,  and  it  was  the  Do6lor’s 
opinion,  that  no  one  in  the  world  could  produce  a 
Play  throughout  like  Shakefpeare.  I could  men- 
tion fome  recent  attempts,  which  inflead  of  being 
imitations,  have  proved  abfolute  parodies^  and  con- 
firmed the  abfurd  vanity  (according  to  Mr.  Boa- 
den’s  paradox)  of  imitating  the  inimitable. 
Then  it  feems  it  mull  have  been  referved  for  Mr. 
Boaden  alone  (at  lead  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends) 
to  effed  that,  which  he  thinks  every  attempt  to  ac- 

complifh. 
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complifh,  has.mifcarried — and  certainly  the  public 
have  to  congratulate  themfelves,  if  the  MSS.  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Ireland  are  forgeries,  that 
Mr.  Boaden  was  not  concerned  in  the  bufinefs,  for 
then  detediion  would  be  vain.  Who  is  bold  enough 
to  fay  that  he  could  diftinguifh  the  glow* 
ing  didion’’  above  recited — that  which  refults 
“ from  the  happieft  choice  of  words  in  the  fweet- 
eft  confonancy  of  numbers,  combining  from  the 
“ ideas  of  the  Poet,  feledled  by  charader,  and  vi- 
‘‘  vified  by  genius’^ — from  the  Songs  of  the  Swan 
fweet  Avon  itfelf?  unlefs  fome  fao;acious  elf 
would  diicover  that  the  former  was  more  of  the 
Gooje  / 

I 

Surely  Mr.  B.  ought  not  to  argue  from  his  o:!vn 
powers  of  writing  like  Shakefpeare,  that  any  other 
perfon  can — certainly  not — he  ought  to  have  a 
''higher  opinion  of  his  own  genius,  than  to  meaftire 
that  of  others  by  fuch  a ftandard.  No  perfon 
has  yet  lived  who  could  do  it  with  fuccefs,  except 
him  alone-,  and  as  he  profefles  not  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Plays  in  queftion,  the  conclufion  will  be  a 
fair  one;  That  if  the  MSS.  refemble  Shake- 
fpeare’s  ftlle,  &c.  they  are  original,  and  Mr.  I. 
no  impoftor,  as  Mr.  B.  would,  with  as  much 

politenefs  as  ability,  infinuate ” Had  any 

other  perfon  written  fo,  it  would  be  naturally  fug-* 

gefted 
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gefted  that  his  anger  arofe  from  a pique,  that  he  was 
not  made  a confederate  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
faid  manuferipts,  and  had  given  thus  a fpecimen 
of  his  ability  to  convince  the  perfons  concerned 
of  their  folly  in  excluding  him  from  their  council. 
Ora  more  probable  fuppofition,  (one,  I hear,  that 
has  gone  abroad)  is,  that  Mr.  B.himfelf  has  found,  or 
was  about  to  find,  fome  other  manuferipts  of  that 
Poet.  The  former  would  account  for  the  refemblance 
of  his  extracts,  the  latter  for  the  virulence  and  inanity 
of  the  attack  w^hich  he  has  made  on  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Ireland.  But,  to  be  ferious,  the  judgment  of 
the  public  is  not  be  led  thus  by  every  man  who 
thus  pleafes  to  ftand  up — nominate  himfelf  a cri- 
tic, and  determine  whether  the  manuferipts  are  to 
be  accepted  as  original,  or  condemned  as  fpurious. 
The  judgment  of  that  man  will  have  little  weight 
who  will  in  one  moment  fay,  Such  and  fuch  are 
not  like  Shakefpeare ; but  look  here — here,  I have 
written  what  breathes  the  fpirit  of  that  illuftrious 

' Poet ” Such  prefumption  and  folly  deferve 

contempt  and  ridicule. 

Allowing  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  ma- 
nuferipts, the  credit  which  the  writer  of  the  Criti- 
cal Examination  wifhes,  dill  it  reaches  only  to  proba- 
bility, which  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  piece  mufl 
■ immediately  overturn ; that  merit,  the  only  flan- 

dard. 
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clar<i,  it  will,  or  ought  to  be  judged  by  : it  is  by  this 
alone  that  it  will  Itand  or  fall ; no  fuch  attack  as 
that  we  have  now  examined  will  depreciate  it — ^ 
a Britifh  audience  judge  for  themfelves ; they 
will  ‘‘  Hear  all,  and  then  let  juftice  weigh  the 
fcaie/’ 


There  are  a fort  of  men,  whofe  vifages 
“ Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a Handing  pond,  ’ 

“ And  do  a wilful  ftillnefs  entertain 

With  purpofe  to  be  drefl’d  in  an  opinion 
Of  Wifdom — Gravity — profound  Conceit ! 

As  who  (hould  fay  ‘ I am  Sir  ORACLE, 

“ And  when  I ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !’* 

Shakespeare. 
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